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CINCINNATI’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
CERAMIC ART 

The mute creations of the potter proclaim the early existence of many 

nations now extinct. Were these vessels of clay but endowed with the 


gift of speech, what tales they could 
tell of those who lived and loved, 
suffered and died, long ages ago. 
Pottery is among the first of the 
useful arts noticeable in the history 
of every people. By the manner of 
burning, decoration, and inscription 
we learn the characteristics of various 
periods, and are enabled to judge in- 
telligently of the advancement made 
by the producers. So forcibly do 
their productions impress us that they 
who live in history only seem to walk 
the earth again. Archzologists add the 
weight of their testimony to this truth. 
Read the histories of Egypt, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Greece, early Britain, 
Japan, China, and the “ Mound 
Builders” of North America, and you 
will find that they all contribute annals 
emphasizing the important part baked 
clay has played in their national life. 
The wonderful —in fact, almost 
incredible — discoveries of Professor 
Flinders Petrie in the neighborhood 
of Thebes, a race dating 3,000 years 
B. C., form another link in the chain 
of events which make up the history 
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of nations. Not only were over 2,000 bodies exhumed, but perfect ex- 
amples of pottery of that period were found. This naturally involves 
the question of the antiquity of pottery; but this has been so fully dis- 
cussed in special books on the subject that a further exposition here is 


unnecessary. 
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Pottery, in its broadest sense, 
is very comprehensive, including 
as it does all objects made of 
clay molded while in a moist, 
plastic state, and afterward hard- 
ened by fire. Its making depends 
on the chemical changes it under- 
goes while in the process of burn- 
ing and vitrification. Much care 
must be exercised in the selec- 
tion, blending, and burning of 
clays in order that most satisfac- 
tory results as to hardness, 
artistic effects, and shapes may 
be obtained. The two kinds of 
clays — “‘lean”’ (those that have a 
large percentage of free silica), 
and ‘‘fat”’ (those that are plastic 
and unctuous) — should be studied carefully as to their qualities, for they 
each have radically different shrinking qualities. 

You ask, What is clay? A celebrated geologist, Edward Orton, gives 
this definition: ‘“ As ordinarily used, clay denotes any earthy substance 
which can be worked up with water into a plastic mass, and then retain 
the shape into which it has been formed when dried. Clay and sand are 
two of the most common products of the decomposition of the older rocks 
that constitute what is commonly known as the crust of the earth. Pure 
clay is a hydrated silicate of alumina, composed of one portion of the 
sesquioxide of aluminum united with two portions of silica and one of 
water (Ar, O°, 2 Si 
O’-2H’O). It isa 
fact, and one to 
be regretted, that 
there is no really 
satisfactory way to 
find out what a 
clay can be made 
to do but to try ty 
An essential condi- 
tion, is that the clay 
should be well 
ground, worked, 
and mixed prior to 
being molded and 
fired. 

Utility, rather |... 
than beauty, was, By the Rookwood Pottery Company 
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as can readily be imagined, the primary motive governing the production 
of all clay utensils. Generally, the idea of art seemed to insinuate itself; 
nations were schooled by example and stimulated by pride, until the 
wonderfully beautiful ceramic productions of to-day have entirely super- 
seded the crude and inelegant pieces of earlier periods of pottery making. 

Were I to name 
all the various stages, 
according to epoch 
and country, through 
which this art has 
passed, enough facts 
could be presented 
to crowd out the 
original intention of 
making this purely a 
sectional article. | 
leave the former to 
others who are pur- 
suing the subject as 
a special theme, re 
quiring careful inves- 
tigation and _ study. 
The history of the 
development of the 
pottery industries of 
the United States is pincers 
intensely interesting By the Rookwood Pottery Company 
to the ceramist, and 
the facts are exposed by the light of research. There was no one event 
which had more to do with the advancement of this art, and especially 
in the West, than the great and beautiful centennial at Philadelphia, in 
1876. Here were brought together, under the most auspicious conditions, 
the dainty porcelain and china productions of Europe, the grotesque yet 
beautiful creations of China and Japan, the gorgeous examples from the 
Orient. 

From the potteries of our own nation were placed in competition 
many noteworthy, and in fact remarkable, illustrations in clay of the 
potter’s inventiveness and energy. ‘To pottery, as to all things, the adage, 
‘‘ Nothing stands still,” applies, and when the city of Chicago flung wide 
her gates in 1893, and invited the nations to the World’s Fair, the swarming 
multitude was astounded at the improvement made by this country in 
ceramics. 

Many of her visitors cherished vivid recollections of Philadelphia, and 
were thus prepared to make comparisons. The progress was as gratifying 
as it was marvelous; beautiful as it was instructive. Among the many 
exquisite and meritorious American exhibits there was one whose wares, 
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almost above criticism, gave a thrill of positive pleasure to the visitor. 
I refer to that of Rookwood, Cincinnati, to which pottery more space will 
be devoted later on. Before doing this, however, a resume of the condition 
of ceramic art in Cincinnati prior to the year 1880 might prove interesting. 

Notwithstanding the fact that such famous artists as Whittredge, 
Sontag, Frankenstein, and Beard left Cincinnati discouraged from want 
of patronage, the germ of artistic impulses was not dead. It needed only 
the presence of a Moses or a Joshua to arouse the people and cause them 
to push forward to the ‘‘ promised land ’” — the Canaan of Art. 

Illustrative of the feeling in this city in 1874, it is related of Whittredge 
— that wonderful delineator of nature in all her various moods — that 
he added to his income by painting landscapes on hose-reels, etc. His 
subsequent successes are too well known to need further presentation. 

Inseparably connected with the history of all new industries are the 
names of those pioneers whose zeal and perseverance made fond antici- 
pations eternal realities. Among the experimenters we find the names of 
the Randals, William Bromley, George Scott, the Tempests, Frederick 
Dallas, and, although not a potter, Benn Pitman. 

It is to this last mentioned gentleman, one of thoroughly artistic tem- 
perament, that Cincinnati owes her celebrity in the line of high art pottery. 
It was he who, by his foresight and enterprise, procured from the East 
samples of over-glaze pigments with which to experiment. Quick to 
recognize the value of a woman’s delicacy of taste and touch, he called 
to his assistance a few prominent ladies of the city whose esthetic views 
were established. Mr. Pitman generally bore, it is said, the entire expense 
of these primary trials. 
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A class was formed in the summer of 1874, and under the guidance 
of an instructor (Miss Marie Eggers) the decorated china fever broke 
out in this city in almost epidemic form. Fortunately for the glory of 
American ceramic art there was no remedy applied to stay its progress. 
The class consisted of Mesdames William Dodd, A. B. Merriam, William 
Dominick, E. G. Leonard, Florence Kebler and Misses Keenan, McLaugh- 
lin, Newton, and Woollard. So faithfully did these ladies apply themselves 
that it was not long ere their productions began to attract attention. The 
display in Cincinnati in May, 1875, of their artistic achievements can 
well be designated as an event in the history of pottery in the West, and 
especially of the city itself. It was a remarkable exhibit, prepared by a 
few society ladies, ‘and attracted universal comment, so much so that 
it was deemed worthy a prominent place in the Centennial. 

Conspicuous among the ladies, Miss M. Louise McLaughlin is justly 
entitled to “‘ first honorable mention ”’ for her enterprise and unbounded 
enthusiasm. The year 1874 marked her advent into this new field for 
women, and now, as the result of her perseverance, she is recognized as 
an authority on china decoration. Having alluded to the Centennial, 
is relevant to say that it was there that she became impressed with the 
Limoges ware exhibited. 

This style and method of decoration owes its discovery to M. Laurin 
of Bourge-la-Reine, France, in the year 1875. It is agreed that while 
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it did not involve any new principle, it did contain such a novel application 
of old ones as to make the discovery important. It has been well said 
that it ** places in the hands of the painter of pottery a method at once so 
artistic and so thoroughly in accord with the modern school as to awaken 
a profound interest in the minds of all lovers of art.’ 

Fired with the determination to find out this method of decoration 
and process of firing, Miss McLaughlin, in October, 1877, commenced her 
researches, sending abroad for the colors. So successful was she that her 
work was honored by a place in the Paris Exposition (1879) and received 
favorable criticism. Pleased with her advancement in this direction, 
yet ever desirous of improvement, she has diligently continued experi- 
menting, until recently her efforts have been crowned by an important 
discovery — inlaid work in the clay. 

It was indeed an inspiration which led Miss McLaughlin to investigate 
this style of ornamentation so closely identified with Mme Helene de Han- 
gest-Genlis, widely known in connection with the faience d’ Orion. Al- 
though she had never seen this rare faience, the thought that inlaid designs 
could be reproduced without incision took possession of her busy mind. 
How well she succeeded is shown by the letters patent granted her, which 
also prove the absolute originality of her conception. 

The ware has been named the “ Losanti,” and the process, briefly 
described, is as follows: A mold for the desired shape is prepared, upon 
the interior of which is painted, in any desired color and thickness, the 
design to be inlaid. The liquid clay is then cast, and in filling every 
crevice in the mold the decoration is surrounded, thus completing the 
inlaying. In color the wares are most delicate, causing the inlaid de- 
signs to stand out in bold relief from a smooth, glazed surface. What a 
wonderful advance over the old mold method! 

With Miss McLaughlin’s success in under and over glaze work as a 
stimulus, a party of enthusiastic workers formed, in the spring of 1879, 
what was known as the Pottery Club of Cincinnati. The annual ex- 
hibitions always attracted attention, not only from an admiring and non- 
critical public but connoisseurs as well. Little did these ladies realize 
how much they were doing to encourage art, or how great an industry 
they were founding. 

As can be imagined, in this experimental, embryonic stage many 
disappointments occurred, as the club gathered three times a week to 
work and await the results of the firings. Sometimes when the precious 
bit of decorated clay was brought forth the colors would be burned out, 
or mixed together in designs fantastic and indescribable. But patient, 
observing, progressive effort bore right results, and to-day many a drawing- 
room is beautified by productions of the dainty hands of these fair potters. 
Would that the limits of this article permitted a separate word of praise 
for each member of this club. 

Amid the dusty, dingy surroundings of a private pottery these ambi 
tious women toiled, their labors lightened by that buoyancy which comes 
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from faith in ultimate success. Friends of the enterprise were not lack- 
ing, for through the generosity of Mrs. Bellamy Storer (then Mrs. G. W. 
Nichols) and Miss McLaughlin, two proper kilns were provided. Ex- 
periment followed experiment, and 
in their quest for knowledge they 
were free to call upon such capable 
authorities as Messrs. Frederick Dal- 
las and Joseph Bailey 

Mrs. Storer herself was indefatig 
able in the acquirement of a thorough 
knowledge of the art of pottery, and 
day after day, with apron and model- 
ing tools, she industriously studied 
and worked. Such a course brought 
its reward and recognition, and now 
many odd examples of her skill are 
given a well-merited place in the Art 
Museum of Cincinnati. 

Active though she was, competitors 
were not lacking, as is abundantly 
testified to by choice specimens of 
her companions’ productions in the 
beautiful home of art mentioned. 
Mesdames Dodd, Leonard and Plimp- 
ton, and Misses Banks, Fletcher, Fry, 
Holabird, and Newton turned out ex- 
ceptionally good work. Not one was 
more patient or zealous in her labors 
than Miss Clara C. Newton, and the 
creations of her active mind and deft 
hands speak volumes of well-deserved 
praise for her energy. She has been 
particularly successful in the difficult 
shade of cobalt, confining her labors 
to painting on the biscuit. 

The special mention of these few 
names must not detract one jot orone ,,., 
tittle from the well-earned reputation py the Rookwood Pottery Company 
of others, whose work, none the less 
meritorious, is not perhaps as widely known. A class consisting of about 
sixty persons was formed in April, 1880, by two young artists — John 
Rettig and Albert Valentien — who were pupils under Mr. Pitman. This 
class labored faithfully in the study of what was then known as Cincinnati 
faience. Their work was thoroughly artistic and successful. Mr. Rettig 
ranks high as a decorator, while Mr. Valentien is to-day one of the head 
designers in Rookwood Pottery. 
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While to Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer belongs the credit of Rookwood’s 
inception in 1880, she was not slow to recognize merit in others, and its 
success is largely due to such artists as Miss Clara Chipman Newton, Albert 
Valentien, Matthew Daly, and Martin Rettig, whose esthetic productions 
are well known in the world of ceramics. Mrs. Storer’s father was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the pottery from the first, and his unlimited means 
made possible the carrying on of her favorite project. 

But the efforts of all workers in art pottery were hampered by the gen- 
erally felt want of better facilities in the way of buildings and kilns to 
properly develop their art. This lack Mrs. Storer determined to supply, 
and to-day the 
new Rookwood 
Pottery stands a 
monument to her 
liberality and en- 
thusiasm. 

Picturesquely 
resting on the 
brow of Mt. 
Adams, a hill to 
the east of Cin- 
cinnati, is the 
building whose 
manufactured 
products have be- 
come famous the 
_ world over. Gray 
By the Rookwood Pottery Company stone and cement 

walls, quaint 
doorways and windows, red-tiled roof and formidable looking cannon- 
shaped chimneys blend harmoniously into an artistic.whole. Slightly to 
the northeast, in the midst of a beautiful park, are the Art Museum and 
the School of Design, the grave elder brother and sister watching, as it 
were, over the destiny of their ambitious little relative. To the south are 
the beautiful highlands of Kentucky; to the west, on the Ohio side, rise 
graceful hills, while between them flows, spanned by five noble bridges, 
the Ohio—La Belle Riviere. 

Surrounded by these favorable environments, many artists work, among 
the first of whom was Mrs. Storer herself. She inherits her artistic tempera- 
ment from her father (Joseph Longworth) and grandfather (Nicholas 
Longworth), both being natural patrons of art. It was, in fact, Nicholas 
Longworth who, with quick discernment of artistic ability, saw in Hiram 
Powers’ chisel the stroke of genius, and by his generosity made possible the 
creation of that masterpiece of sculpture, ‘‘ The Greek Slave.” 

With these few historical data let us turn aside and acquaint ourselves 
with the products of the kilns, so beautiful in their daintiness and originality. 
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It was in November, 1880, that the first kiln was fired in the old building, 
and the result was re isonably satisfactory. The wares were artistic to a 
degree, and the iv ory finish, as well as the under-glaze decorations in blues 
and browns, attracted much favorable notice. “Incised work was also a 
feature of Rookwood’s early attempts. Printing was resorted to about 
this time, but was soon abandoned for the more difficult, but more artistic, 
hand painting. 

It may be well to explain what printing means, and I quote a recognized 
authority: ‘‘ In the printing process the designs are engraved on copper 
plates and transferred to the surface of the ware. Mineral colors, which 
have been mixed carefully with a prepared printing oil, are used to print 
the design on linen tissue paper, which is then laid upon the ware and 
rubbed with a piece of soft flannel until it adheres evenly and firmly. Ina 
few hours the paper is plucked from the ware, and the printed design is 
then touched up with color by hand. In the under-glaze process the print 
is usually washed off, instead of being removed by plucking, and then the 
ware is fired, in the enamel kiln, sufficiently to burn the oil out of the color. 
It is then dipped in the glaze and sent through the ghost kiln.” 

Rookwood ware is pre-eminently a true faience, and the “ cameo,” 
“ dull finished,” and the highly glazed “ Rookwood ” are so well known by 
this time as to render a detailed description superfluous. The manner of 
tinting, and the delicate mellow blending of the colors beneath transparent 
colored glazes are au dessus toute critique. Particularly is this noticeable 
in the style known as “ tiger’s-eye.”” Another most beautiful color is 
known as “ aérial blue,” but, to my mind, the rich tones in reds, browns, 
greens, etc., which have proved to be so popular, will still retain favor in the 
eyes of the critical connoisseur. The clays used are principally from the 
Ohio Valley, but the arts of the chemist are often utilized in the mixing. 

From its establishment Rookwood has had the much-to-be-desired and 
necessary aid of competent and skilled artists. Among those at present 
engaged in the work there is one who has brought the experience acquired 
from careful training in Japan— Mr. Kitaro Shirayamadani. The 
impress of his genius is seen in many of the quaint designs and decorations 
indigenous to that empire and its national art. Rookwood has distin- 
guished itself along other lines besides its marvelous under-glazes; con- 
stantly experimenting and constantly perfecting. 

Not satisfied with its success in vases, urns, jardiniers, etc., it developed 
the architectural, until now its beautiful mantels and other architectural 
features are known from ocean to ocean, comparing with the finest Eastern 
faience and mats. The latter (mat) is an evolution from the old-style 
smear glaze, and while differing from it, yet is like it in the dull surface it 
presents. As a writer aptly puts it, “‘ But as the applied decoration now 
becomes subordinate, the heavy glaze or enamel with which these pieces 
are invested is no longer designed merely to protect the colors beneath, nor 
to reveal them as though swimming in a lustrous depth. The glaze itself 
is now the chief and highest interest.” 
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Although there ‘s a marked individuality to each piece, above all stands 
out the beautiful texture of the glaze, as beautiful and delicate as changeable 
silk, and withal a wonderful feeling of depth. Vellum*ware is another 
variety of dull glaze, not making any pretense to the vigor of the heavier 
glaze, but to the delicate, permitting a more elaborate decorative effect. To 
the eye the texture has a softer and closer appearance than other mat glazes. 
The kilns are fired with crude petroleum, as from all reports this fuel 
insures more satisfactory results in every particular. It is to this care, 
which is exercised in every department, from the grinding and mixing of 
the clay, the artistic blending of the colors, down even to the shipping, that 
Rookwood owes its fame. Now to the enjoyment found in a well-earned 
reputation, let us leave it. 

It would be like leaving off the capital of a proper name should I neglect 
to mention the name of Thomas Wheatley. He is a man _ through 
whose veins courses the blue blood of artistic life. To him much credit is 
due for the growth of the ceramic industry in our city, and the ‘‘ Wheatley ” 
ware is fast finding place in artistic homes not only here, but throughout 
the esthetic East. This ware is likewise a mat glaze, and comes in yellows, 
blues, and greens, upon which appears fernlike tracery most pleasing to the 
eye. This ware is also being utilized in an architectural way, and the 
mantels, brackets and panels are steadily making a name and place for 
themselves. 

This article would be incomplete were not at least a mention made of 
the work done by the Cincinnati Pottery Company, founded in 1880. Pro- 
ductions of this pottery were highly artistic, and extremely popular with a 
discerning public. The Hungarian faience —a style of over-glaze orna- 
mentation on white ware — was developed in many beautiful designs, and 
made a most excellent impression. Besides this, there were the “‘ Portland 
blue ” faience, which was immensely popular with every person, and the 
faience known as the “ Kezonta.”’ 

China collectors are no doubt familiar with this last truly beautiful ware 
in its original shapes and artistic decorations. It is of a rich ivory color, 
forming a basis for brilliant decorative effects in gold and colors. This 
pottery deserved a longer existence than it enjoyed, but the energy of out- 
side decorators, who had become competitors almost in the same style of 
work, made the venture an unprofitable one, and the pottery shut down. 
Its effect on artistic ceramics was like that of the health-giving sunlight 
upon nature, and its projectors can well be proud of their attempt. Some 
distinctive examples have found an abiding place in the Art Museum of 
Cincinnati. 

The Morgan and Avon Potteries justly deserve a word of eulogy (they 
no longer exist) for the dainty and original productions from their respective 
works, and many a cabinet has been made more attractive by containing 
among its treasures examples of Morgan and Avon ware. 

Thus we see what energy can do when guided by that mental equipoise 
and perseverance so essential to the development of any new industry. In 
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the founding of this branch of mercantile operations, this opening of new 
avenues of employment for those of delicate, artistic natures, and especially 
for those of their own sex, the women of Cincinnati can well be proud. 
Who can and will limit the possibilities of woman’s work for the future ? 
LAWRENCE MENDENHALL. 


MOI 
REPEAL THE DUTY ON ART WORKS 


While the prospect of getting any general legislation relating to the tariff 
at an early day is steadily growing fainter, there i is at least one phase of the 
question which is capable ‘of easy solution and should be taken up without 
further delay. The absurd clause of the tariff act imposing a duty on 
works of art should be repealed at once, and before it has done any more 
harm as a hindrance to educational and cultural influences. The 
framers of the present tariff saw fit to provide that imported art works de- 
signed for public exhibition might enter—under certain restrictions—duty 
free. Having made this small concession to the nation’s educational needs, 
mt proceeded to nullify its effect by imposing a duty of 15 per cent ad- 

a'orem on all paintings or sculptures brought in by private owners. 

A concerted effort is to be made at the next session of Congress to secure 
the repeal of this duty. Even the most devout among the high-tariff wor- 
shipers can present no reasonable ground for refusing this concession. The 
tariff “ protects ” nobody, as American artists are the chief sufferers from 
its effects, and are unanimous in demanding the repeal of the duty. Their 
livelihood depends upon the education of “the public taste. As privately 
owned paintings usually pass in a short time into public galleries, the duty 
that keeps them out of the country simply hinders the educational process. 
More than a third of the paintings in the great Corcoran gallery at Wash- 
ington are owned by private individuals, who had to pay a penalty for bring- 
ing them past the American custom-houses. 

Positively injurious so far as its “‘protective’ feature is concerned, and 
producing an insignificant revenue, the tariff on art works has no excuse 
for existing. It is a discredit to a nation which boasts of its devotion to 
education and its increasing progress toward general culture. C. D N. 











THE EMANCIPATION OF VISION 


~® Wit is vision? It is the unprejudiced sight which enables one to see 
and to describe Nature as she really appears; not as she is, but as she is in- 
fluenced by light in all its varying phases. It is something more than merely 
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GARE ST. LAZARE —EFFET DE SOLEIL 
By Claude Monet 


being able to distinguish a human being from a tree. An oculist may 
say to a man, “‘ You have perfect eyesight,’”’ and yet that same man may be 
totally ignorant of vision —he cannot see, really see, a single thing. As far 
as the oculist is concerned, our friend, whom we shall call the layman, may 
be entirely free from all diseases relating to the eye. Doubtless he reads 
his newspaper with great pleasure, every bit of type standing out clearly 
before him, while at long distances he can perceive objects very distinctly 
indeed. Figuratively speaking, his sense of vision lies chained within 
him. It is bound down by his knowledge of facts. He knows that cer- 
tain things are what they are, and he would be willing to swear they could 
not appear otherwise. 
62 
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In this he is like the child who is permitted to handle objects before 

drawing them. He has played with a five-cent piece, felt it with his fin- 
gers, turned it over and over. He knows perfectly that it is made round. 
When it is held horizontally at the level of his eye, and he is told tc drow 
what he sees, he will inevitably make a circle, and it is with the greatest 
difficulty he can be made to see it as a straight line, its true appearance. 
Put an apple in his hand. He feels that it is heavy, he examines it thor- 
oughly, he sees that it 
has a green side anda 
red one. Place it be- 
fore him and tell him 
to paint —the result, 
a very queer combina- 
tion of red and green. 
And the teacher is 
discouraged, because 
he cannot see! 

To return to the 
layman. He desires 
his portrait painted. 

He goes to an artist 

who has recently 

created quite a sensa- 

tion by a most curious 

and —beautiful — pic- 

ture. After a number 

of sittings the work is 

finished, and the artist : 

says, “All right! How sas oe LA SEINE, GIVERNY 

do you like it?” For (Another example of the witchery of color 

a- few moments our 

friend gazes in silence, then he begins to criticise. He does not 
like the tie. He has worn his favorite blue one, and the painter has 
made it green. He must have it blue. As for the face, yes — it looks like 
him, but good heavens! it has only one eye and a portion of a nose, while 
the mouth is but very little in evidence. Please do give him the customary 
number of features. When he is through, the author of this atrocious 
work will doubtless spend ten times the vitality he gave to the portrait in 
an endeavor to explain the delightful problem of appearances. 

Who, then, does see? Does any one? Yes; he who truly loves 
Nature and is willing to seek and learn. He feels something higher, some- 
thing beyond the mere knowledge of facts. Facts are so unsatisfactory, 
so commonplace. Every one has facts. Every one has two eyes, two ears, 
a nose, and mouth, four fingers upon each hand. Our lover of the beau- 
tiful forgets all this. It bores him. His mind ceases to rush in before his 
eyes and say to the sight, ‘‘ That object is shaped in such and such a manner 
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because it is made so. Those buildings are hideous because they are old 
factories, dingy, tumble-down warehouses. The wharves are ugly because 
they smell of fish and bad fruit, and have such dirty, rough-looking 
people.” He sees the light, its effect upon objects, its creation of value 
and color changes. He realizes (for example) that a piece of blue ribbon 
can appear green or 
pink or lavender, or 
any other color, 
under the proper 
conditions. He sees 
people as they ap- 
pear. ‘‘ Look,”’ says 
he, ‘‘at that man’s 
head! It is acurved 
surface.“ See how 
some part projects 
and has more light 
than any other. How 
lovely in color! 
Gradually the color 
changes, and that 
delicate tone, called 
the half-tone, enters 
in. Then see how 
this is lost in the dark 
shadow. See _ that 
edge, how sharp and 
definite. See how 
this melts into the 
background. What 
fine variety — noth- 
ing tiresome or mo- 
notonous. How 
beautijul it all is! 
ree yet oe It was Velasquez 
LA CATHEDRALE DE ROUEN es 

who first opened our 


By Claude Monet 
Emancipated vision in architecture 





eyes —because he 


had the courage of 


hisown. What a great piece of vision is that where the women are 
weaving the tapestry! that room where the little princess is painted sur- 
rounded by her maids of honor! that wonderful head of Moenippus! 
He looked at things broadly. He realized that our angle of vision is only 
so large, and that when we are looking at one thing, everything else cannot 
be seen just as distinctly. 

To come down to the present day, there is Monet, who to me is the most 
unprejudiced of all. He forgets that bushes are bushes, trees are trees, 
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rocks are rocks. Because trees are considered to have green leaves, he 
does not think it necessary to paint them green. He uses his eyes and 
sees the effect of light and air and distance. He uses objects as masses 
of color and value and shape, definite or indefinite. Do you remember 
at the exhibition of the Boston Copley Society that wonderful bridge of his, 
with the violet mist over everything, and the pink light falling upon the 
passing traffic and the masonry and the water dancing up and down? 
Could you see each stone? Do you suppose the w orkmen made that bridge 
of pink or violet rocks? Is the Thames anything but dirty? No. Does 
it look like Nature? Yes. Why is this? Monet selected a time when 
there was a lovely mist almost obscuring the buildings in the distance. He 
waited for the late afternoon sun. He forgot that he was painting a bridge. 
He saw only appearances. The result —a picture true in perspective, 
color, and values — something so satisfactory that we felt perfectly happy 
in just gazing upon it, something that made us go away with renewed am- 
bition and energy. 

“* Well,” you say, ‘‘ Monet’s explosions of color may seem true to you, 
but to us Nature is not like that. What is the matter?”’ The answer is, 
Use your eyes and see for yourself. Forget that objects are, in themselves, 
certain things. Stop thinking they are ugly. Look for the interesting and 
the beautiful. Everything is influenced by light and air and distance from 
the eye. Search for appearances. You look at the little things — for- 
get them, and seek the big —the truth. You will be astonished. You 
will marvel. You will say, “‘ How new and beautiful Nature is! She 
is always different — and always interesting.’”” You will be happier, and 
life will be brighter. Let trouble come —it is no matter. Why worry ? 
This is a delightful world. The beautiful is over all, and each night you 
will go home and thank the Lord that he placed you upon this great, round 
earth — you, one little atom in this grand, grand infinity. 

I remember once standing upon a high bluff. It was the time when, 
as Corot says, ‘‘ Nature falls asleep, while still the fresh evening breeze is 
sobbing through the foliage, and the birds, those voices of the flowers, are 
singing evening prayer.” A river lay below me, and miles and miles of 
lowlands covered with verdure. The last rays of the afterglow spread over 
the sky, and all its beautiful colors were reflected in the water — that 
big river, muddy no longer. And it looked as though it were made of 
pearls and opals. And the wide lowlands stretched ’way, ’way off, all purple 
and violet and lavender and delicate green. And here and there in the 
distance I caught a glimpse of a shining silver ribbon winding in and out. 
And the mist began to rise, and rise, and rise, and it covered all with a 
thin veil of mystery. And the evening star came out — like a great soft 
eye — and the God of appearances reigned supreme. 

MARGARET F. RICHARDSON. 





WORK OF JOHN A. SEAFORD 


More and more are American artists recognizing the artistic possibili- 
ties of their own country — its varied landscape, its wonderful atmosphere, 
its luminous skies, its rare effects of light resulting from these in ensemble. 
The statement, current much of late, that Americans lead as contempora 
neous landscape painters, is 
no mere blatant flaunting of 
national spirit—its sub 
stantial confirmation was in 
evidence, for instance, at the 
great exhibition of art at the 
St. Louis Exposition. These 
international expositions are 
incomparable for comparison, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
representative work from every 
country is not, in each in 
stance, to be found. 

It is not only the painting 
of the woods, the fields, the 
water, and the skies, however, 
that the artists of the United 
States are now celebrating on 
canvas. It is the mise en scene 
of our human activities that is 
beginning to make its appeal 
a —the delightful paintability 

of certain phases of urban 
life and architecture filtered through the fire of the artist’s imagination. 
Pennell has found that the alleged hideousness of the sky-scrapers of New 
York offers as effective a subject for the etcher’s consideration as many of 
the foreign scenes he has so wonderfully depicted. Colin Campbell 
Cooper has leaped to fame through the charm and virility of his treatment 
of much the same class of subject. Childe Hassam is known more widely 
for his New York street scenes than for any other form his art has taken; 
Albert Fleury has fixed on canvas many of the stirring incidents of metro- 
politan life in Chicago as seen in its surging brick and stone cafions. But 
it has remained for John A. Seaford, an Indiana artist resident in Boston, 
to celebrate an Indiana town by brush and pencil in a more comprehensive 
fashion than has perhaps ever been done for one locality in this country. 

Mr. Seaford’s summer home being near Richmond, he has spent much 
time within the past year sketching about this, one of the oldest and most 
historic cities in the State, known as “ The Quaker City of the West,” 
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THE SHOEMAKER’S HOUSE 
By John A, Seaford 





REAR OF AN OLD HOSTELRY 
By John A. Seaford 
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owing to its early settlement by people of this peculiar faith and to their 
preponderating influence in its history. Curiously enough one of the 
earliest artists in this section was a Quaker portrait painter, Marcus Mote, 
who made many excellent pictures of citizens of the early pofttion and 
middle of the last century and was the first instructor of the now well-known 
artist, Henry Mosler, when the latter was a lad resident with his parents 
in Richmond. Mote was an eccentric character, but had a great influence 
in fostering an art spirit in this part of the State, which has only been 
accentuated by time. For here was not only the early home of Henry 
Mosler and one or two other artists, but of persons who have become 
known in other forms of endeavor, among them Robert U. Johnson, a 
poet of distinction and one of the editors of an Eastern magazine. Here 
was the home of Oliver P. Morton, Indiana’s famous war governor, whose 
statue by Niehaus has recently been placed in the Capitol at Washington; 
of Louise Vickroy Boyd, an early poetic writer of national reputation, the 
friend of William Morris, and who entertained many of the celebrities of 
her day in her village home near this city; and of sundry brilliant political 
figures who have helped make the Nation. Here is one of the largest and 
oldest libraries in the 
State, founded many 
decades ago by Robert 
Morrison, a_ wealthy 
‘ Quaker, whose _life- 
size portrait by Mote 
has recently been re 
stored to its pristine 
color. 

Here, too, was one 
of the chiefest stations 
of the famed ** Under- 
ground Railway,” a 
favored one on ac- 
count of the non-slave- 
holding sentiments of 
the majority of its 
Quaker population, 
and a field for the his- 
torian who would 
acquire accurate in- 
formation relative to 
this interesting phase 

: of ante-bellum days. 
S62 Here, also, is located 

: Earlham College, one 

ALLEY AND CLOCK TOWER of; the best known 
By John A. Seaford educational institu- 
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tions in the West and 
the most famous 
Quaker college in the 
world. All this gives 
color, tone, sentiment 
to the community, so 
it is not surprising to 
find here the residence 
of a group of artists, 
one of whom, J. E. 
Bundy, is a leading 
Western landscapist, 
whose work is seen in 
exhibitions all over the 
country, and whose 
studio on the outskirts 
of the town is visited 
by art lovers from all 
portions of the United 
States. Bundy is, 
however, but one of a 
coterie of artists 
known as the “ Rich- 
mond Group,” several 
of whom are well 
known all through the 
Middle West, notably THE BALCOUIES 
Frank Girardin; _ By JohnA. Seaford 
others having a more 
local reputation, several of the latter devoting only odd moments not given 
to business to painting, but achieving remarkable results. Richmond 
is also, the home of Miss Meb Culbertson, an artist who had an interesting 
career in Paris some years since, where she exhibited in the Salon and 
made many distinguished friends. 

Mr. Seaford, who calls himself an Indiana artist, is, however, a native 

f North Carolina, and had many years’ residence in Boston, where he 
went in 1877, and where he exhibited his first work with the Boston Art 
Club in 1881. Although almost entirely self-taught, Mr. Seaford studied 
with Enneking, Hassam, and Triscott ; his faultle ss draughtsmanship, how- 
ever, being a native talent, he accomplished results which other artists have 
often only reached through long and severe courses of instruction. m 
was awarded a gold medal in Washington for ornamental design early i 
his artistic career, and for two years was on the staff of a Boston paper 
illustrating a series of articles on “‘ Old Boston Picturesque,” doing, in 
addition, a variety of other work. These were marvelous reproductions 
of the old houses, buildings and odd corners of Boston and made a reputa 
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tion for Mr. Seaford wherever the paper was read. For the past three 
years, however, he has been in Indiana a larger portion of the year engaged 
in more serious work in color, and has been exhibiting all over the country 
with the Book and Magazine Illustrators Society, which numbers among 
its members Castaigne, Guerin, Glackens, Albert Levering, John Cecil 
Clay and others of equal reputation, whose work is very widely known. 





AN OLD STREET 
By John A. Seaford 


Mr. Seaford’s exhibition recently held in the Morrison-Reeves library 
in Richmond was one of the most complete showings of his work yet seen, 
being made up of some fifty pictures in water-color, wash, pencil, pen and 
ink, and pastel of street scenes and quaint or picturesque corners of Rich 
mond, whose charm of color and fine draughtsmanship cannot be ade 
quately reproduced. His feeling for the pictorially effective is evinced by 
his selection of subjects, many of these pictures having a foreign air -— ‘‘ The 
Balconies,” in instance, with its suggestion of Spain; ‘‘ The Court,” with 
its dilapidated brick and plaster walls and string of old clothes, resembling 
a scene from some tattered Italian town; and ‘‘The Rear of an Old Hos- 
telry” having a German atmosphere. . This last is an exquisite piece of 
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color, with a wonderful management of sunlight in the manipulation of 
pastel, showing -Mr. Seaford’s masterly use of that difficult medium. 
This is also shown in the only other pastel in the group, “Old Sheds and 
City Building ’”’— a beautiful morning sky, yellow and dappled, with the 
tower of the municipal structure showing mistily against it, being the com 
pelling motif of the composition, and giving it its most distinctive note. 





BACK YARDS 
By John A. Seaford 


The clock tower of this building dominates in many of these pictures 
of “Old Richmond,” together with the red tile roof of the court-house, 
a great structure of grey stone, and the spire of an ancient church. Many 
of these scenes are taken from the vicinity of what is known as “ Ft. 
Wayne Avenue,” an old Indian trail leading to the once famous fortification, 
‘““ Ft. Wayne,” upon the site of which now stands one of the largest cities 
in Indiana and of the same name. This trail followed the river, Richmond 
being picturesquely situated on the banks of a stream under the name of 
the “ Whitewater,” which is regarded as tributary to the Ohio, joining the 
latter some seventy miles southeast, this river, enclosed between high 





ALONG THE RIVER FRONT 
By John A. Seaford 
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cliffs through almost 
the center of the town, 
giving an unusual 
effect and making the 
environs, with hills 
and high banks and 
beautiful wooded 
slopes, a paradise for 
artists and one cause, 
perhaps, for the artis- 
tic atmossphere which 
has so long pervaded 
the town. 

The same condi- 
tions, naturally, do not 
exist in many other 
places, and yet the 
paintable picturesque- 
ness of this country is 
limitless. Hear what 
H. White, the well- 
known illustrator on 
‘“Figaro,”’ says, this 
artist returning to 
New York a few years 
ago after a prolonged 
residence in Paris. 
“Nowhere in Paris,” 


says Mr. White, “‘ could I find such opportunities for sketching as are pre- 
sented everywhere along the water front of New York.” And to make 
good his point, he made a large number of sketches, taken at random 
along the edges of that great city, which were later reproduced. And yet 
greater, in this particular instance, because of the less variety of scene pre- 
sented by a small inland city, is the artistic achievement of John A. Seaford. 





ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN’S EIGHTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


The eighty-first annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
New York, lately closed, savored too much of those that have preceded it 
in recent years to cause surprise or excite comment. The Academy 
was loyal to its traditions; the jury of acceptance adhered to its methods 
so long in vogue; the standard of admission — if any such were set — 
was conveniently within the requirements of the accustomed exhibitors; 
and as a result an air of dignified mediocrity, provocative alike of explana- 
tion and apology, pervaded the galleries. Great canvases — few, if any. 
Thoroughly good work — a fair sprinkling, as there was bound to be ina 
collection of 340 paintings and 10 pieces of sculpture. Passable pictures — 
many. Pictures to damn with faint praise, or not praise at all — more. 
The older academicians recounted the same old dreams they have told in 
paint so often before; and the younger — the saving element in the show 
—told fresher stories, 
not infrequently in 
pictorial phraseology 
that seemed a bit odd 
in juxtaposition with 
the more archaic ex- 
pression of their 
elders. But, after all, 
perhaps the whole 
thing is a matter of 
taste —- the older men 
sold as well as the 
younger, and the pub- 
lic seemed just as will- 
ing to take off their 
hats—if they didn’t 
go through that for- 
mality at the door — 
to the pictures re- 
miniscent of former 
friends as to those 
that had the earmarks 
of novelty. 

One thing could 
not fail to impress 
those who had at- 
tended the shows of icone 
former vears, and that gy john A. Seaford 
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was that many of the old and wonted names were missing from E 
the catalogue. It wasn’t that the owners had not been invited — the 
same conventional invitations went out to the same stereotyped lists. 
Many hinted and some spoke openly of defection; but, whether 
this were openly avowed or covertly expressed, the fact remained that 
the names were not there — Adams, Alexander, Beaux, Blashfield, 
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A GARDEN OF DREAMS 
By Elliott Daingerfield 


Bitter, Chase, Eakins, French, Grafly, Homer, Low, Murphy, Nehlig, St. 
Gaudens, Davis, Dessar, Du Mond, Isham, McEwen, Melchers, Pyle, 
Ranger, and many another. The absence of accustomed names might 
not have had a vital significance, but this at least it did imply — an indif- 
ference on the part of the men to exhibit. Had the artists had any lively 
sense of the value, the importance, the advantage of being represented, 
they — the jury of acceptance being willing — would have been there. 
And, as pointed out in a recent issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, what an 
odd aggregation the academy is apt to get together for its jury of selection. 
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LE GRAND FUMEUR ETCHING 
By Meissonier 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 
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The whole alphabet had practically had its inning last year. This year 
the academy wound up the list with Weldon, Whittredge, Wiles, and Yew- 
ell, and had to start over again on the weary line of letters to make up 
the conventional seven. The A’s didn’t count, but the B’s filled the bill, 
Barse, Beckwith and Bitter making up the quota. Of the three A’s, Abbey 
was in England and Adams and Alexander were members of the Council 
— hence all were exempt or disqualified. Of the B’s, Cecelia Beaux was 
a woman — a persona non grata on account of sex — and Benson and 
Blashfield were counted out for some reason, personal or otherwise. Next 
year, irrespective of desirability or competency, the Academy will start 
with Brevort and run through the B’s and C’s with a bare chance of land- 
ing into the D’s! Weare pretty sure to have J. G. Brown, time favoring, 
and Mr. Carnegie’s protege, Howard Russell Butler. 

Little fault, perhaps, can be found with the disposition of the prizes. 
The Thomas B. Clarke prize was awarded to Hugo Ballin for his ** Mother 
and Child,” a charming canvas. Of the three Hallgarten prizes the first 
had been awarded to De Witt M. Lockman for his ‘‘ Partiality,”’ a large 
horse subject, vigorously executed. Afterward, however, it was discovered 
that the artist had passed the conditional age limit of thirty-five. In point 
of fact he had started the picture when thirty-five, but was a few weeks 
beyond that age when he completed it. Under the circumstances it was 
considered wiser to eliminate the prize entirely, as no artist would be com 
plimented by receiving it after it had been awarded to another. The 
second and third Hallgarten prizes went to C. W. Hawthorne for a still 
life and to Clark Voorhees for his ‘‘ Spring Afternoon.” J. Alden Weir won 
the Inness gold medal with ‘The Pasture.”” and F W. Benson the 
Proctor prize with a portrait of a young woman. Of all the prize winners 
the one to remain most distinctively in mind is, perhaps, Hawthorne’s 
superb still life, which is undoubtedly one of the best things this able and 
conscientious artist has produced. 

For the rest a cursory survey will suffice. F. W. Benson’s portrait 
of a lady in gold and gray was highly manneristic and eccentric in arrange- 
ment and _ illumination. Many marveled why it should receive the 
Thomas R. Proctor prize as the best portrait in the exhibition. Mr. 
Vonnoh’s “ In Costume,” a portrait of a great lady attired in a heliotrope 
creation, was vaguely reminiscent of Watteau. Mr. Vonnoh, as pointed 
out while the exhibition was on, is not particularly happy in his departure 
from the deeper harmonies he generally affects. Mr. Coffin’s spacious 
February sunrise; two little color sketches by Salvatore Anthony 
Guarino; Louis Aikin’s picture of Indians in a pueblo street; a clever 
interior by Irving Wiles; Gifford Beal’s “‘Summer Seas,” an attractive 
study ; Childe Hassam’s ‘‘ October in New England;” George May- 
nard’s realistic portrait of himself ; John F. Weir's picture of the Church 
of San Francesco at Assisi; F. S. Church’s “‘ The Shepherdess,” a ven- 
ture on a scale larger than he usually permits himself, fixed themselves in 
memory by their various merits, as did also the contributions of Bruce 
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Crane, Henry B. Snell, J. C. Nicoll, Thomas Moran, A. Y. Van Laer, 
and Carroll Beckwith. Paul Dougherty’s ‘The Evening Tide ;” 
Martin Borgord’s ‘“‘ Lammert,” an excellent portrait head ; George 
Elmer Browne’s “‘ The White Cloud,” full of feeling ; Edward Dufner’s 
““A Corner of My Studio, Paris,” a delightful little picture ; Irving R. 


THE POOL 
By H. Bolton Jones 


Wiles’s porirait of Heniy Wolf, the engraver ; Walter Shirlaw’s ‘ Street 
Scene, St. Brieuc, Bretagne,” with unusual qualities ; Leonard Ochtman’s 
characteristic landscape, ‘‘ Summer Morning,” and Lorenzo Hatch’s “* The 
Hills of Dorset,’’ notable because of its simplicity, were likewise among 
the more important works. One should also mention Sargent’s portrait 
of his fellow-painter William Thorne ; Orlando Rouland’s effective por- 
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trait of Miss Gertrude Hall ; portraits by Mr. Smedley, Victor D. Hecht, 
Robert Henri, and Florence Carlyle ; Alden Weir’s sunny landscape, 
which received the Inness medal ; Hugo Ballin’s idyllic ‘“‘ Mother and 
Child,” which won him the Clarke prize; Carlsen’s “‘ The Wind in the 
East,” breakers upset by the gale yet driving against the cliffs ; Wood- 
bury’s picture — or study — of the sea pressing into a cove; a naval 
combat by Carleton T. Chapman ; a large portrait by Robert Henri ; 
Charles Caryl Coleman’s “‘ Town of Capri — Early Moonlight,” very 
poetic in feeling ; F. de Haven’s strong “ Nightfall ;”’ David Ericson’s 
“ Nativity,” which represents both the shepherds and the kings in adora- 
tion ; two excellent studies by Petersen ; a fanciful portrait by Albert 
Herter ; J. Mortimer Lichtenhauer’s ‘‘ A Vision of the Sea,” a large 
decorative piece ; Charles Warren Eaton’s picture of the sweep of a 
canal at Bruges; Koopman’s “Street Scene” in winter, vigorously 
painted ; portraits by Tarbell, Frankes, Florian, and Bryson Bur- 
roughs, and an interesting profile head of Maxfield Parrish by Kenyon 
Cox. 

On the whole, as a local reviewer stated, the show, while uncom- 
monly featureless, was as interesting as the run of academies. The 
signal merit of the few pieces of sculpture shown made one long for the 
day when it would be possible to break the monotony — and medioc- 
rity —of easel pictures by displaying as well mural painting and the 
best of the year’s output in sculpture. 

When the exhibition of the academy closed the sales amounted to 
more than $10,000. The highest price, $1,000, was paid for F. S. Church’s 
‘‘ Shepherdess,”’ Paul Dougherty’s ‘* The Evening Tide,” and Charles 
Warren Eaton’s “‘ November in Connecticut ” brought $800 each ; H. 
Bolton Jones’s ‘“‘ The Pool” and Thomas Moran’s “‘ Entrance to Grand 
Canal, Venice,” $650 each ; William H. Hyde’s “‘ The Green Bowl,” 
$525, and H. M. Walcott’s “‘ Her Busy Day” and Irving Wiles’s interior 
and Bruce Crane’s ‘‘ November Afternoon,’’ $500. Other pictures sold 
were by Salvatore Guarino, W. H. Drake, E. L.. Henry, F. K. M. Rehn, 
A. T. Van Lear, Edward Dufner and M. Jean McLane. Frederick G. 
R. Roth’s sculpture “‘ Drinking Rhinoceros ” also was sold. 

C. E. TowNnseEnp. 
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A WATER MEADOW—ETCHING 
By Sir Seymour Haden 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—III 
TYPES AND STEREOTYPES IN ART 


The art season was at its height, and the Layman had been doing the 
exhibitions with an assiduity that delighted the professional members of 
the Salon. The Dilettanti heartily approved of his devotion to art — 
art needed such devotion. But the Layman felt like moralizing on his 
experiences. He hadn’t missed a show, he said, since the ball was set 
rolling, and he had greeted so many old friends on the gallery walls 
that he really felt that he knew Art thoroughly. Old friends? Yes, 
that was the right phrase. They were old friends —-changed some of 
them in details of dress, it is true, but all —at least most of them — 
bearing the recognizable earmarks of last year, and the year befgre, and 
the vear before that. There was no need of a catalogue, no occasion to 
inspect signatures — the pictures were there in patent evidence of them- 
selves and their makers, as close a counterpart of the product of bygone 
vears as the artists were of their former selves. There were Brown, and 
Moran, and Murphy, and Schofield, and Alexander, and Jones, and the 
other Jones, and Cassatt, and Palmer, and Chapman, and Benson, and 
Eakins, and Gay, and Shirlaw, and — oh, a legion of them — all spot- 
able as far as you could see down the vistas of " corridor and gallery — 
all staid, and dignified, and worthy of a nod of recognition — and all so 
‘* characteristic.” 

In New York, and Boston, and Philadelphia, and Chicago — not 
to go through the list of minor show-towns — the very canvases appar- 
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AVANT LA PLUIE—ETCHING 
By A. Appian 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


ently were conscious of their company and seemed to give arch salu 
tations from their boundaries of gold-leaf and its plebeian substitute 
‘gilt on metal.’”’ There was scarce a Rip Van Winkle in all the rooms 
he had visited, scarce a picture that felt so lost as regards its recognizable 
identity that it was impelled in despair to voice the cry of the sleeper of 
the Kaatskills — ‘‘ Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?” The 
Rip of the legend had grown grizzled and tottering while he slept; but 
the Rips of the studios for the most part had simply slept, and time had 
written no wrinkles on their azure skies. The Dilettanti called for apolo- 
gies to Byron, which the Layman accorded. Then he was immediately 
guilty of another mess of garbles, as follows — ‘‘ Such as Recognition’s 
dawn beheld, thou seemest now’ — an apostrophe apparently to some 
canvas or artist. 

Here and there, to be sure, one found a canvas giving evidence of 
crows-feet, and silver hair, and palsy — a witness that the art was losing 
power with the artist, that both were slipping, stumbling, falling down the 
hither slope of life — fast friends to the end, with an implied “ till death 
do us part’’ devotion. In the main, however, the canvases held their own 
better than their makers, showed less the changes incident to time. It was 
much easier, the Layman explained, for a man’s art to become stereotyped 
than his person. ‘‘ Tempus jugit, nec pietas moram,” etc.— turn back to 
college days and dig out your Horace for the rest of it — applied with an 
insistence simply sardonic to flesh and blood, but had to show the white 
feather in the case of Art in a rut.—Art stagnated, dwarfed, held in leash. 

What was the reason of this sameness, this fixity, the Layman asked. 
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Couldn’t the artists do other things than replicas of their own work, with 
variations? And if not, why not? Were they so enamored of one in- 
vention that they had lost interest in further effort ? Were they so in love 
with one phase of nature that they couldn’t see beauty in any other? 
Had they severally taken out patents on particular brands of gray days, 
blue nocturnes, red sunsets, crested billows, cloud-fleeced skies, wrinkled 
draperies, casts of countenance, bends of pose, etc., and then contracted 
with the public — through the dealers — to stay on their own preserves, 
and let other people’s alone? Was it genius dwarfed by a single attain 
ment, ambition satisfied with a single victory? Was it the inane craze 
of picture-buyers to have something “ characteristic ’’ — or, in other words, 
a form of commercialism? Was it mental and spiritual poverty, a rec- 
ognition of personal limitations, and a hopeless sitting-down before diff- 
culties that others had overcome? Was it — but what was the use, the 
Layman said, of further conjectures? The fact remained that the ex- 
hibitions of the year showed that artists were not Alexanders — the old 
Greek is reported to have wept because he had no more worlds to con- 
quer, and the Alexanders of the studios seemed to smile because they 
could live without conquering any more worlds. 

The Dilettanti thought that was a pretty hard rub on the artists, but 
the Layman disclaimed any intention of reflecting on artists individually 
or collectively. He was simply in an inquiring frame of mind — he 
wanted to know. Would some of the Dilettanti who wete painters vouch- 
safe information on the subject? But none chose to. Did the average 
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painter strive, the Layman asked, until he had produced a successful pic- 
ture, then on the basis of his own experience make a prescription for art 
as he could do it, and ever follow the recipe thereafter? Was there any- 
thing behind the artists’ penchant for particular subjects, particular com- 
positions, particular effects, other than the fact that they could do them ? 
Pieters, for instance, had an almost unaccountable fondness for that old 
white horse he painted so much with the sea-and-sky background, and 
for upright Dutch interiors with a window in the upper right-hand corner, 
a woman sitting under it, and a child in the foreground. The Layman had 
seen three such in a single recent invoice from Holland. Thaulow, if he 
painted a goose-pond would dimple its surface with kaleidoscopic tints 
and let a supposititious breeze take the place of the wonted swirl of cur- 
rent. Ridgway Knight wouldn’t be Ridgway Knight without a glimpse 
of the Seine, a peasant girl or two with wooden shoes and saffron com- 
plexion, patches of bright flowers, and plenty of blue sky and green 
grass. Would anyone recognize a Cottet without the leaden tones and 
the leaden folk he has made the trademark of his art ? 

Trademark — that was the phrase. The Layman insisted that the 
artists all had it — almost all. A few, it was true, cultivated versatility - 
the many harked back to an early, or later success — something that 
sold, something that won a prize, something that met popular favor for 
some reason or other. In adopting this policy, progress was_ side- 
tracked — except as regards the acquisition of greater nicety in produc- 
ing the one effect — and art was run into a rut. Hence the likeness of 
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one year’s exhibitions to another’s, and the similarity of one offering at 
an art store to another. ‘‘ Characteristic’? —handy cloak of many sins. 

The Layman knew the old maxim ‘‘ Beware of the man of one idea ”’ 
was taken as a compliment to the individual so meagerly but advantage 
ously gifted. But he had noticed that the man of one idea usually copy- 
righted it, or applied for a patent. Patents implied trademarks, and 
trademarks suggested manufacture. He didn’t know that picture- 
making was or should be an exception to the rule, and he was inclined 
to maintain that the artist who got into a rut — adopted a specialty or 
type of picture that stood for him to the world — was a deserter from 
the ranks of creative artists, and became simply a manufacturer of pic- 
tures, an imitator of himself, a supplier of trade demands. Was it nec 
essary, was it desirable, was it politic for an artist thus to stereotype his 
art, and ring changes year after year on the same subjects, in the same 
tones — the identical old story, homily, impression, with just variations 
enough so that the purchaser of one canvas couldn’t accuse the pur- 
chaser of another of having Ais picture, even if it did mean the same 
thing, and was expressed in the same way ? 

Let me name a few of our American artists, and give you their trade- 
marks, said the Layman. The Dilettanti vigorously protested on the 
ground that that might be personal, and personalities in the Salon should 
be under ban. Well, never mind the names or the trademarks, retorted 
the Layman — you know them all, so do the reviewers for the press, 
the salesmen in the stores, the visitors to the exhibitions. Take up your 
daily papers, and you will be informed that So-and-So exhibited a “ char- 
acteristic’ canvas. Go into the stores, and the clerks will,tell you this 
is by What’s-his-Name — “ very characteristic”? “in his regular style.” 
Listen in the galleries, and you will hear that this picture is by Jones, 
Brown or Smith — the Layman said he used these names because they were 
the most impersonal in his vocabulary — and so “ thoroughly like him- 
self,” ‘‘ representative of his art.’”’ Couldn’t an artist, shouldn’t an art- 
ist do things — not a thing? 

One of the Dilettanti interposed a question: If a thing of beauty 
caught an artist’s fancy — a face, a figure, a landscape, an effect of atmos- 
phere — and he painted it, would he sin against ethics or economy if he 
duplicated, triplicated, quadruplicated, repeated the thing of beauty ad 
infinitum ; and hadn’t he a perfect right to do so if his inclinations 
or interests prompted him? The world was so wide for a few score of 
similar pictures to be scattered over, and the possible purchasers were 
such a multitude! Most assuredly, answered the Layman with a ruffle 
of rancor in his voice, but wouldn’t such an artist be -—- or become — like 
the learned professor of Greek who devoted his whole life to the study of 
the dative, and lamented on his deathbed that he had not limited his 
work exclusively to the iota-subscript? His sympathies had been too 
broad, and his energies had been too widely scattered! And to say 
nothing of the narrowing influence of a specialty, continued the Layman 
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reminiscently ‘‘ the world’s so full”? —- you remember the old song? — 
“of resplendent eyes, ‘tis a pity to limit one’s love to a pair ’’ — or one. 
No artist should be guilty of it. 

It was finally agreed that the Layman was right. Narrow interests, 
the Dilettanti concluded, did beget circumscribed efforts, and circum- 
scribed efforts resulted in one-sided or abnormally developed reputations. 
It was therefore decided that the Dilettanti should memorialize some one 
or other of our great art institutions and ask that, not merely as a gauge 
of artistic ability but as a test of public interest and appreciation, it arrange 
for an exhibition from which everything “ characteristic ’’ should be abso 
lutely and unequivocably barred. 

REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


“The History of American Painting,” by Samuel Isham, lately added 
by the Macmillan Company to its admirable series of art histories, is an 
exceptionally important volume, combining an entertaining style with a 
comprehensiveness and authority not usually found in a work designed to 
meet the needs of a general public. It presents a lucid and rounded ap- 
preciation of American painting, beginning with De Bry’s illustration, pay- 
ing a passing compliment to the work of Elizabeth Paddy Wensley and her 
fellow laborers, and considering at length the earnest output of Copley, 
Stuart, and West. The list of portrait painters of merit which finds its 
proper place between West and Allston, and between Allston and Durand, 
is surprisingly long. Then came the first painters of landscape and of im- 
aginative scenes — Kensett with his mountain scenes, Cole with his imagi- 
native scenes, Whittredge, Bierstadt and Moran, Hart, Inness, and Wyant. 
Then presently the more interesting subject of contemporary painters is 
entered upon. The work of such men as Whistler, La Farge, Homer, Du- 
veneck, Melchers, and Harrison is given consideration. Mr. Isham is put 
to it, evidently, to know where to place the limits to his subject and, indeed, 
the enthusiasts for modern work find several honorable names missing from 
the list. 

Mr. Isham has been rightly termed a liberal-minded critic, one who is 
willing to judge each manner of painting upon its merits, not rejecting the 
frank American genre work because of its obvious sentiment and direct 
appeal to the story-loving qualities of the public. He speaks, for example 
with warm admiration of Hovenden, the recorder of ‘‘ our common life.”’ 
His work culminated, he avers, in ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,’ in which the 
“sentiment rings true.” He speaks of Hovenden’s death as “‘ a serious 
loss to our art.”’ This is something of a test of liberality, for it has long 
been the fashion of the artists who stand for technique above everything 
else, to make light of the sentiment and tender realism of Hovenden’s work 
and to throw it, with no little hauteur, out of the question when high-class 
painting was under discussion. Concerning the work of Alexander Harri- 
son, also, with whom it has been the fashion of the cognoscenti to exhibit 
some irritation, Mr. Isham is appreciative and independent. He can give 
warm praise to the bold work of Mary Cassatt; he is not unappreciative 
of the curious monotones of Birge Harrison — in brief, he has approached 
his subject sympathetically, judging each man by what he is endeavor- 
ing to do and not by any arbitrary standard. He asks no more than that 
a picture shall be good of its kind; that it shall be sincere in conception and 
characteristic in execution. 

A chapter of recent mural decorations does not come amiss, in which 
La Farge is credited with having a spiritual outlook not equaled by any 
European of his day, and where the work of such men as Blashfield, Abbey, 
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Vedder, Low, Walker, and others is given detailed consideration. ‘‘ Like 
the easel painters,” says Mr. Isham, “ they produce their effect by simpler 
means and with less accumulated knowledge than the Europeans, but the 
effect does not suffer from that.” 

There have already appeared of this series “‘ The History of American 
Sculpture,’ by Lorada Taft, and ‘“‘ The History of American Music,” by 
Louis G. Elson. There are in preparation “The History of American 
Illustration, Engraving, and Etching,” by Joseph Pennell, and ‘‘ The His- 
tory of American Architecture,” by Clarence Howard Blackall. The 
volume under discussion is copiously illustrated. 


MIA 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Impressions of Japanese Architecture and the Allied Arts,” by Ralph 
Adams Cram. The Baker & Taylor Co. $2 net. 

“Reynolds,” by Sir Walter Armstrong. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50 net. 

‘“The Appreciation of Pictures,’ by Russell Sturgis. The Baker & 
Raylor Co. $1.50 

“The History of American Painting,’ by Samuel Isham. The Mac- 
millan Co. $6. 

“Royal Academy Pictures —1go5”’ Edited by M. H. Spielmann. 
& asscll & Co. $3. 
‘* Paintings in the Metropolitian Museum of Art.” by George H. Story. 

Pub. by the Museum. 

‘ J. F. Millet,’ by Richard Muther. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1 net. 

‘American Art Annual — 1905-6” Edited by Florence N. Levy. 
American Art Annual Incorporated. $5. 

‘* Photograms of the Year 1905” Various Authors. Tennant & 
Ward. $1.50 cloth; $1 paper. 

“ Drawings of D. G. Rossetti,’ by Tz Martin Mood. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
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